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primitive societies. But it may be taken as proved, or at least as a probable working hypothesis, that every community regarded its members as of one kin having a common ancestor, and counted certain other communities as being also akin, the common rule being that husband and wife must not be born members of the same community, but that mating was confined to the single group of communities. Their does not appear to be anywhere a trace of sexual community, though plenty of polygamy, which allowed one man many wives, and some of polyandry, which allowed one woman many husbands.
In the community acting for most purposes as a unit, the appropriation to each other of the particular male and the particular female, and consequently of offspring to parents, would tend to generate the two ideas of the family as a unit and of individual ownership, blending in the ideas of family ownership in the household. When two clans or communities fought with each other, and it occurred to the victors to substitute enslavement for the wholesale massacre of the vanquished, a slave population would grow up in the community. By the appropriation of slaves the household would be expanded; the pastoral and nomadic clan would tend to become an aggregate of allied families, each having its own flocks and herds and its own slaves of both sexes; while the agricultural clan would tend rather to the development of the village community, with settled habitations close to each other in the center of a cultivated area worked by common labor and with its produce shared in common. In some such manner would seem to have come into being, the communal agricultural system and the patriarchal pastoral system, modifying the tribal systems, which displayed themselves in the early civilizations.
The city would appear to be the development of the agricultural community produced by the advance of manufacture and the consequent division of labor. The advance of manufacture would obviously emphasize the idea of individual ownership and of exchange; "what I have made is mine, and I can exchange it for what you have made, which is yours." Within the community, the area of dwelling-houses extends because every one is not engaged primarily in agriculture and only secondarily in making the goods which he needs; there are many who are engaged only secondarily upon agriculture and primarily upon making the goods which other people want but lack the skill to make for themselves satisfactorily. The city would not develop till the advance of manufacture was made possible by the introduction of metal; and the same development brings about the beginnings of commerce, the exchange of goods between communities. These cities, these larger aggregates, grow and expand necessarily where communication is comparatively easy, and also where tibe fertility-of-the soil makes the bare obtaining of a livelihood a less